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POPULAR CELEBRATIONS IN MEXICO. 

The student of folk-lore can nowhere find a more interesting 
field for the study of popular celebrations than our sister republic. 
We find there a most curious mingling of native American ideas and 
practices with those of mediaeval Europe. Three centuries and a 
half ago a civilized people, among whom pageants and processions 
were popular, who were superstitious to a degree, and in whose 
make-up there was a strain of cruelty, came into contact with a 
barbarous folk who delighted in rude dramas, mimetic dances, and 
cruel religious ceremonies. Mingling must needs take place ; it was 
the more rapid as an astute priesthood quickly adopted and modified 
what it could not suppress. The population of Mexico to-day falls 
roughly into three divisions. There are a few people of pure Euro- 
pean blood ; there are many more half-breed Spanish-Indians ; there 
are still more Indians of pure blood. The latter in many districts 
still speak their old languages, wear their ancient dress, and with 
great conservatism keep alive, under an apparent Catholicism, far 
more of their old-time superstition than is generally realized. 

Three elements enter into the popular celebrations of the country : 
(a) there should be, and there is, some survival of real Indian cele- 
brations. The religious processions, the ceremonial and mimetic 
dances, and the rude dramas of the natives, could not be annihi- 
lated ; they would naturally, however, be profoundly modified in 
most cases, (b) There should be, as there was, the bodily introduc- 
tion here of simple festivals of Europeans. At the time of the dis- 
covery, Europe was far more simple and more spontaneously joyous 
than at present. Street performances were common. Miracle plays 
and passion plays were rendered in many places. Maypole dances 
and other regularly recurrent games and gayeties were general. 
Holy Week and Easter were especially times of rude sport, excite- 
ment, and joy. (c) There should be introduced by the priests of the 
new religion many purely religious ceremonies of a popular kind. 
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While some of these would, of course, be confined to the interior of 
the churches, others — processions, blessings, public prayers — 
might be out-of-door performances. With the mixture of blood 
between the conqueror and conquered, with the conversion of the 
natives to at least a nominal Christianity, with daily and intimate 
contact between the two unlike cultures, these three elements 
became so profoundly mingled and mutually modified that it is often 
difficult to say which preponderates in a given celebration. 

Mexico is preeminently a land of local peculiarities. This is shown 
in every detail of life. Salamanca is a town of glove-makers ; its 
neighbor, Celaya, is famous for candies ; Irapuato sells strawberries 
every day of the year, while no other town thereabouts makes a 
specialty of them. For pretty miniature sombreros made of gayly 
dyed fibre, you must go to Aguas Calientas ; for inlaid steel and 
silver work, to Amozoc ; for straw pictures, to Puebla. The whole 
land is a potter's shop, but the wares of each town almost are charac- 
teristic. The vessels of Guadalajara, San Felipe, Oaxaca, Guada- 
lupe, Cuauhtitlan, are instantly recognized. The man of Jalisco 
wears different sandals from he of Oaxaca. Water-carriers in the 
different towns differ in dress and in the mode of carrying their jars, 
and in the jars themselves. Local independence shows itself also 
in the popular celebrations. It is true that some celebrations — 
particularly those introduced from Europe — are to be found almost 
everywhere ; many of the most interesting, however, are observed 
only at a single town, or in a cluster of related towns. 

Music forms a feature in many of these celebrations. It often 
varies with the occasion. One might secure a curious collection of 
old-fashioned Spanish instruments here. Some curious instruments 
may also be found in use, which are modifications, toward European 
types, of Indian originals. Among such we should place the tam- 
bour, or drum. It is perhaps the lineal descendant of the series of 
native drums, but closely approaches old Spanish models. Besides 
purely Spanish instruments and profoundly Spanish-influenced Indian 
instruments, we may, now and again, see purely Indian instruments 
in use. Such probably is the simple pita, a whistle made of a cane, 
which gives a beautifully clear sweet note. The chirimiya Bandolier 
names as probably original, though somewhat modified ; it is a sim- 
ple, short, flaring horn of wood, with perhaps eleven holes, and with 
a separable mouthpiece in which a folded bit of leaf furnishes the 
vibrating lip ; it gives a high, shrill, almost ear-splitting sound, and 
is still quite widely used : we have seen it — and heard it — at Gua- 
dalajara, Puebla, and Mitla. The shell trumpet, concha, or quiqiiiz- 
tli of the Aztecs is still in use among the Mixtecs. At San Juan 
de Guichicovi, the Mixes still use the curious miya, which consists 
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of an earthen vessel, two round bodies one above the other, over the 
open top of which is tightly stretched a cover of iguana skin ; the 
neck and head of some creature are modelled on the lower body ; in 
this head there is an aperture for the relief of air-pressure. This 
instrument is about fifteen inches in height, and gives a fine clear 
tone when beaten. At purely Indian towns, on the occasion of 
celebrating dances, or fietas, in which a large aboriginal element still 
remains, the wooden drums huehuetl and teponastle may be used. 
In the museum at Toluca is a magnificent specimen of the former, 
which is old and had been used until very lately in the popular 
celebrations in a neighboring Indian town. It is more than three 
feet in height, and measures sixteen inches across the top. It is cut 
from a single block of wood, a section of a tree trunk, which has 
been hollowed out into a thin-walled upright cylinder ; the lower 
part has been cut away so as to leave three broad low legs for sup- 
port. Its surface is beautifully carved with fine figures of an eagle- 
warrior, two rampant beasts, and a hieroglyphic design. The legs 
each bear an independent carving, and an ornamented band sep- 
arates the two series. A piece of skin or membrane is stretched 
across the top. The teponastle is a horizontal drum. It consists of 
a log perhaps thirty inches long and seven or eight inches in diame- 
ter. The ends are left solid, but the central portion is hollowed out 
below, leaving only a thin layer of the wood above. This is cut into 
two lips nearly approaching at their free ends, which are struck by 
sticks wrapped at one end with balls of leather. We have been told 
that there are but three days a year when one may work at making 
one of these teponastles : all are Thursdays, and one of them is 
Thursday of Holy Week. It is said, too, that if a teponastle is to 
give its best results it must have drink ; tequila or other spirits put 
upon its lips make it loud and sonorous. 

It is not easy to suggest a classification of Mexican celebrations. 
The following fourfold division is simply a suggestion for con- 
venience ; an aid to bring the matter clearly before the mind for 
definite study: — 

1. Native and ancient danzas and dramas. 

2. Commemorative dramas. 

3. Religious plays. 

4. Religious celebrations. 

We have witnessed examples of most of these. Among them the 
Tastoanes, the Danza de la Conquista, the Pastores, the ceremony of 
Blessing the Animals, and Burning yudas may be selected as illus- 
trative. 

The Tastoanes has long been celebrated by the Indians of Mes- 
quitlan, now part of Guadalajara. It has been studied by Alberto 
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Santoscoy, and described by myself in the " Outlook " for January 18, 
1896. Originally it was perhaps a war dance with Aztec words. It 
is now a definite drama which vaguely commemorates and depicts 
the struggle of Christianity and Paganism, with the final victory 
of the former. Its rendition requires an entire afternoon. " First 
the men put up 'the throne.' This was a curious structure made of 
poles and posts ; ropes were used to tie the timbers together, and 
not a nail appeared. When finished, four uprights planted in the 
ground supported a series of cross horizontal poles, serving as a 
wide ladder leading up to a rude seat at top. This, composed of 
three poles lashed side by side, was roomy enough for six or seven 
persons to sit upon at one time. The throne finished, dressing 
began. The dramatis personae comprised Santiago, or St. James, 
three kings, one queen, two Moors, two captains, and eight Tas- 
toanes. Santiago was not masked ; dressed in jacket and knee- 
trousers of pink and purple satin, he wore a broad-brimmed cavalier's 
hat with a plume of white feathers on his head, white stockings on 
his shapely legs, and a pair of cast-off gaiters on his feet. The three 
kings are an outgrowth of the magi, and are supposed to represent 
three types of mankind, — the white, the negro, and the Mexican. 
They were masked with reference to this idea, and were dressed in 
tawdry finery. The queen was a nondescript. The part was taken 
by the tallest man in the company ; in quite regal fashion she loomed 
high up above the kings. Dressed in a black and blue silk gown, 
she wore a mask absolutely expressionless. The Moors and cap- 
tains were gayly dressed. The former had great black turbans with 
brilliant plumes rising straight into, the air ; the latter had little red 
satin caps ; both wore black veils hanging down over the face and 
behind the head. But it was among the Tastoanes that dress 
reached its most curious development. Their scarlet trousers 
reached downward to the knees, and were slit up the leg on the outer 
side ; their jackets were cast-off black coats, gaudy with gilt braid 
and brass buttons. Over their faces they wore curious masks of 
leather strangely painted ; these masks represented deformed, almost 
animal-like, faces, with enormously developed noses, great swelled 
lower lips, warty and knobby cheeks and foreheads. From these 
masks, streaming back over the heads and hanging down the backs, 
hung great wigs made of cow-tails fastened together. These Tas- 
toanes were funny-looking fellows, and through the whole play acted 
the part of clowns. As a prelude to the performance, St. James rode 
up and down, brandishing his sword of steel and fighting with the 
Tastoanes, who were armed with blades of wood. When the play 
really began, Santiago disappeared for a time from the scene. Pro- 
ducing an ancient record, the kings read to the Tastoanes a descrip- 
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tion of certain lands. They listened attentively to the reading, 
emphasizing and punctuating it with remarks of their own. One of 
the Tastoanes was used as a table, the record being spread out upon 
his bent back. A stick of wood was used as a pointer in the read- 
ing, and as a pen for signing the document after it was read. Each 
of the royal personages signed the document, and then sanded it with 
a pinch of earth. In the writing and sanding more or less coarse 
joking took place. This reading and signing was repeated in each 
corner and in the middle of the field. The whole crowd then pro- 
ceeded to mount the throne, royalty taking the upper bench and the 
clowns the lower steps. After considerable discussion, one of these 
last went off as a champion to seek adventure. Him St. James met 
on foot, and sadly whipped with switches, sending him home moaning 
and wailing. His royal patrons received him with kindly sympathy; 
they and their court listened to his tale of woe, and gold was given him 
as a panacea for his sufferings. The whole company was thrown into 
a panic by his report. At length, however, one was found who volun- 
teered to go forth to combat. He went forth with funny bombast 
and much self-glorying. This time, when St. James appeared with 
his switches, he was caught in a tight embrace and held while his 
switch-tops were broken off. These were then carried back by the 
champion in triumph. His greeting was a genuine ovation. It was 
plain, however, that every one of the doughty knights now felt him- 
self equal to the task of meeting the stranger champion. One, vol- 
unteering, set out with much show, but was caught, terribly beaten, 
and sent home in disgrace. The company now appeared to feel that 
the case was a serious one ; all together they sallied forth. St. 
James was captured and dragged to the throne ; ordered before the 
kings, he was brought up to the top of the rickety structure. There 
he was asked his antecedents, his quality, and his faith. Buffeted 
and abused by the bystanders, he tried to escape, but was overcome, 
dragged down, and killed, — his throat being cut with a sword. His 
corpse was flayed like that of a beast, his limbs were broken at the 
joints, the body was dragged away and left exposed. The victors, 
all gathered upon the throne, gave way to unbridled and uproari- 
ous joy. Suddenly the Saint came to life. With sword of steel 
he rushed upon the merry roisterers : panic-stricken, the pagans 
dropped from their seats ; challenged to combat, one after another 
of these went against him. Now, mounted on his horse, the Saint 
was victorious in every encounter. Knight after knight, reduced, 
became Santiago's vassal. In time, only the kings and queen were 
left. To their disrelish, they were compelled to fight. And first 
the white king advanced and was conquered." One after another 
the representatives of pagan royalty were conquered and Christianity 
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triumphed. So far as I know, no text of this curious performance 
has ever been printed. It appears to be purely traditional, the parts 
being taught to novices by those who have already taken part. The 
words are mostly Spanish, but Aztec passages occur here and there. 1 
The danza de la Conqnista is found among several southern Mexi- 
can tribes. At some Zapotec towns it is given with considerable 
elaboration of scenic detail. Last January it was witnessed at the 
Mixe town of Juquila. It took place under a shady tree near the 
churchyard, where all the town could gather as spectators. It con- 
sists of two parts : the first is claimed by the Mixes to actually 
reproduce ancient customs ; the second presents an action in which 
white men share. It dramatically commemorates the conquest by 
Cortes. The bulk of the first part consists of a series of pretty 
dances about a pole set upright in the ground. Eight men dressed 
in white shirts and trousers, with red over-pantalets bordered with 
lace at the bottom, are supposed to represent old-time Indians in 
dance costume. They wear gay handkerchiefs about the neck, and 
long, bright capes down the back. Great wigs of curled tow cover 
their heads and hang down upon their shoulders; crowns — bright 
bands with streaming ribbons — and fine plumes of white down sur- 
mount these heads of artificial hair. Each dancer carries a rattle 
made of the fruit of the morro in his right hand, and beats time for 
the dance with it ; he carries, also, a pretty wand of white down in his 
left hand, which he moves gracefully as he dances. A ninth dancer 
is more brightly clad than the others, and his crown plumes and 
feather wand are gorgeous ; he is Montezuma. Two little girl 
dancers represent " malinches." The music is given by the guitar 
and violin. The dances are mostly derivatives from true Indian 
dances and include some very pretty steps and movements. At times 
the dancers file, face, kneel, and perform set evolutions. Occasion- 
ally the little girls dance alone a series of sedate and pretty move- 
ments in which a great sombrero (hat) figures. A true Maypole 
dance, plainly European, occurs at one stage ; blue and purple rib- 
bons (a green one for Montezuma) are attached to the top of -the 
pole by one end ; the free ends are taken by the dancers, who, in 
lively and pretty dance movements, weave them in perfect pattern 
about the pole. During and between these dances speeches are 
made by and to Montezuma. When addressing him, the speakers 
bend the knee with great respect. This first portion of the play 
presents the happy Indian life before the coming of the white man, 
the old amusements, the entertainment of the great chieftain. He 

i The author has secured the text and intends to issue it, with translation, notes, 
and photographic illustrations, as a Bulletin of the Department of Anthropology, 
University of Chicago. 
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hears that strangers are approaching and is filled with sad forebod- 
ings ; his faithful subjects try to cheer him and swear loyalty to him. 
In the second part the white men appear. In dress and armament 
they present a truly ridiculous appearance. There are eighteen 
common soldiers, two sergeants, and an over-officer. Five of the 
crew are armed with swords, the rest with guns. Drumbeats are 
heard, and the soldiers, marching up, place themselves near the 
Indians. Montezuma is offered the chance of accepting Christianity 
and white dominion. He refuses ; the soldiers march away, while 
the officer threatens war. The Indians, in great excitement, swear 
renewed allegiance to their leader, and declare that they prefer death 
to giving up their faith. Soon the soldiers reappear prepared for 
battle. A final chance is given Montezuma. The sergeants, one 
with a crucifix and the other with a paper (the Bible ?), walk up and 
down haranguing ; they announce that they are here to fight for the 
faith, for Christianity ; they cry from time to time, as do the sol- 
diers, " Viva la religion." With many marches, countermarches, 
evolutions, and dances, the play goes on. A battle, a very pretty 
sword-dance, long argument, final submission, take place. The 
religion of the cross and the white men's guns triumphing, all unite 
in a final dance. 

Both the Tastoanes and the Conquista are commemorative dramas 
in which an element of the old native dances remains. In the Tas- 
toanes the masks, dances, and Aztec phrases are aboriginal ; in the 
Conquista the dress in part, the rattles and plumes, and some of the 
dance steps, are purely Indian. There are many religious plays, which 
are probably entirely foreign. " Passion Plays " are celebrated in 
many Mexican towns during Holy Week ; the Pastores celebrates 
the birth of Christ, and is rendered at the Christmas holidays. We 
saw its last rendition at Chapala. It was danced at evening, by 
moonlight, in the little plaza. The whole town had gathered to wit- 
ness it, and the people sat or squatted on the ground in circles about 
the players ; all the spectators steadily munched sugar-cane as they 
watched. The pastores (shepherds) were about a dozen in number ; 
the parts were taken by boys from twelve to seventeen years of age. 
In clean white shirts and trousers, they wore blue girdles about their 
waists and broad-brimmed hats, gay with flowers and ribbons, upon 
their heads ; each bore a wand or staff adorned at top with tinsel 
and artificial flower wreaths. Three men took the part of devils and 
bore the names of Pecado, Astucia, and Luzbel. They were dressed 
in black velvet spangled with gilt and silver, and had horns upon 
their heads. Two men played the clown under the names of Bartolo 
and Hermitafio. The former wore a brown face-mask, a black coat, 
and yellow trousers ; he carried a great pincushion, a make-believe 
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armadillo, and rode a hobby-horse. The hermit wore an aged-man 
mask, a great calico gown that nearly swept the ground, and a long 
rosary with a cross, made of large spools strung on a cotton cord. 
Two men were "Indians." Three little girls dressed in white with 
lace decorations, and wearing wreaths of flowers, took part, — one 
representing an angel. The play was mostly sung, and many of 
the tunes were bright and pretty. At the beginning the devils 
plan the destruction of mankind. Luzbel learns that the Saviour 
is to come and defeat his plans. At first he is in terror, but soon 
recovers and renews his scheming. Through the greater part of 
the play the pastores stand in two lines, facing, with a space between 
them. Those who speak stand at one end between these lines. A 
blind harper supplies the music and sits at the other end. The 
old hermit, who is supposed to be a missionary of good, is really 
a coarse old fellow, between whom and Bartolo there is an almost 
constant interchange of rude jokes and coarse by-play. The pas- 
tores several times go through with a pretty processional, with a 
peculiar halting dance-step. The wands are used in these evolu- 
tions for beating time and forming quite artistic figures. The birth 
of the Christ-child is announced and hailed with joy. One and 
another advance to the little girl who represents an angel and do 
obeisance. The devils and the clowns come last. At the close is 
a quaint cradle-song to the baby Christ, while a pretty figure is 
made with the crossed wands. This little play is rendered through- 
out the week, in the streets before houses, and the performers 
are invited inside to simple refreshment, — cakes, cigarros, liquor. 
The play is fairly recent at Chapala. Only a few years ago a 
young fellow from the village saw it at some other town; he 
learned it by heart and trained his band of actors. This illustrates 
the way in which such dramas travel — even in Mexico — from 
town to town. Though purely traditional at Chapala, the version 
there given has been printed. In fact there are a dozen or so 
pastorellas which are in print. In some cases they are presented 
in the city theatres with considerable magnificance of costume and 
brilliancy of scenery. 

January 17, the day of San Antonio Abad is celebrated at some 
places by a curious blessing of the animals. It seems that when 
St. Anthony preached, men refused to hear and profit by his instruc- 
tion ; therefore he turned to the animals, and they heard him gladly. 
Hence this commemorative blessing. One place where this cere- 
mony is observed is Santa Ana, the railroad station for Tlaxcala 
On the last occasion, we witnessed it. Toward evening the plaza 
was crowded with men, women, and children, each leading or car- 
rying some beast or bird. Among the creatures were cows and 
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calves, horses, sheep, goats, dogs, pigs, fowls, pigeons, ducks, geese, 
parrots, and canaries. Many or most of them were decorated with 
bright ribbons, spangles or tinsel, or painted in streaks and spots ; 
some were dressed in dolls' clothes. The scene was strange, lively, 
and noisy. The owners of the animals pushed and jostled one 
another in their efforts to get near the church. At five o'clock 
the band struck up ; the creatures joined in the music with all 
their cries and sounds. The priest and his helpers made their way 
to the church, where they robed. Reappearing, the priest mounted 
a table on which stood a picture of St. Anthony decked out with 
tinsel ornaments. At this moment the confusion in the crowd 
culminated. The birds and smaller animals were held aloft in the 
air towards the priest, who repeated a blessing upon the beasts 
and sprinkled them with holy water. Thereupon the crowd dis- 
persed, but merrymaking and firework displays filled up the even- 
ing. 

No more popular religious observance exists in Mexico than the 
bunting of yudas. That betrayer is an object of popular execration. 
As Good Friday draws near, preparations are everywhere made for 
his destruction. In the city of Mexico itself, thousands of figures 
of Judas, of all sizes, are sold on the streets. We have never seen 
a great celebration of it; only the destruction of one poor figure 
at Coatzocoalcos, a mean town of whites, blacks, and half-breeds. 
It represented a man in life-size, with clothes, hat, and shoes. On 
him was a placard, — " Hoy muere yudas. Vaiecoc/io,i8g6." When 
a sufficient crowd had gathered, the effigy, soaked with kerosene, 
was lighted. The fire-crackers carefully worked into his anatomy 
ignited, and in a blaze of fire and a round of explosions "Judas 
died." In the capital city, where hundreds of these figures are 
destroyed at once in the public streets, amid all the noise of which 
a Mexican rabble is capable, the scene must be striking indeed. 

Such are specimens of Mexican public celebrations. There are 
no doubt hundreds of them in the aggregate, many of which are 
local and interesting. At present they may be studied perfectly, 
but in the mighty change now sweeping through the country many 
of them will soon be lost. Especially the plays in which masks, 
ancient musical instruments, and native dance-steps occur, must, 
in many places, soon disappear. Now is the time for study. 1 

Frederick Starr. 
University of Chicago, June 6, 1896. 

1 The author is engaged in a special study of this subject and asks the assist- 
ance of interested residents in Mexico. 



